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A Lite Well Lived 


A life well lived is a precious e2ift 
Of hope and strength and grace, 
From someone who has made our world 
A brighter, better place 
It’s filled with moments, sweet and sad 
~ With smiles and sometimes tears, 
With friendships formed and good times 
shared | 
And laughter through the years. 
A life well iived is a legacy 
Of joy and pridé and pleasure, 
A living, lasting memory 
Our grateful hearts we'll treasure 


Early Settlers 
The Rawson Farm 


Edward Rawson served as the Clerk of the 
General Court and then rose to the rank of 
Secretary of the Colony in 1650. He served in 
that capacity until his death. This position 
required him to live in Boston. He and his wife 
Rachel had twelve children. 


The General Court of Massachusetts granted 
Edward land at various times. One such tract of 
unincorporated land, within the bounds of 
Dedham, Medfield, Mendon and Sherborn, was 
deeded to him in 1685. The territory became 
known as Rawson’s Farm. When the town of 
Bellingham was incorporated in 1719, Rawson’s 
Farm was included. This land made up about 
one third of the new town, encompassing 
Caryville and North Bellingham. 


Grindal Rawson, his eleventh child, appears to 
be the only heir that settled in this area. After 
graduating from Harvard in 1678, he studied 
theology with his brother in law in Weymouth. 
In 1684, he permanently settled in Mendon. 


Rev. Rawson divided his town into 5 districts 
and preached in one of them every week. He 
also took a great interest in preaching to the 
Indians. He learned their language and 
translated the Confession of Faith for their 
understanding. 


He served the area faithfully for 35 years, until 
his death in 1715. 


The Rawson family sold 1840 acres of the farm 
between 1700 and 1701. It was purchased for 
about twenty — five cents an acre by William 

Hayward, Thomas Sanford, and Thomas Burch. 


William Hayward 


William purchased half of the acreage from the 
Rawson Farm sale. The Hayward homestead 
was near Country Road, known today as 
Hartford Avenue and the North Bellingham 
Cemetery. The Bellingham Petition was signed 
by Jonathan, Oliver, William and Samuel 
Hayward. It is difficult to trace the relationship 
of these men to William because the Hayward 
name was numerous in the area. By 1750 
twenty — four Hayward children were born in 
Bellingham and as in most colonial ancestry, the 
same name is repeated across several 
generations. 


Thomas Burch 


Thomas bought one quarter of the Rawson 
Farm sale consisting of 110 acres. This land was 
on both sides of what is now known as Hartford 
Avenue in the Caryville section of Bellingham. 
The acreage and homestead was willed to his 
sons Thomas and Robert. The land was again 
sold in 1735. There are no births of that name 
recorded in Bellingham. 


Thomas signed the Bellingham Petition in 1719. 
Thomas Sanford 


Thomas purchased the remaining one quarter 
of the Rawson Farm. Shortly thereafter, in 
1702, he sold part land to John Marsh and 
Samuel Rich. Peletiah Smith bought the 
remaining acreage at a later time. His purchase 
included 200 acres, the sawmill at Stall Brook 
and the Sanford mansion. 


TRICK or TREAT 


The tradition of young children dressing in 
costumes on Halloween has its roots in both 
pagan and Christian history. 


In medieval times, Pope Gregory Ill established 
November 1“ as a day of celebration to honor 


the departed Christian Saints. Traditionally, this | 


became a solemn feast day in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


Our Trick or Treat tradition may have been 
based ona fun filled, less solemn occasion 
known as All Hallows Eve. This was celebrated 
on October 31". On this evening, participants 
would “dress up” to look like departed saints. A 
costumed procession would then lead the 
“ghosts” out of town. The pagan holidays of 
Guy Fawkes in England or Mucka Olla in Ireland 
were probably the forerunners of our American 
celebration known as Halloween. 


When the Irish immigrants arrived in America 
they brought the tradition of putting a candle in 
a hollowed out potato or turnip to light their 
way. The pumpkin was more readily available 
and soon became a very nice substitute. 


As you carve your Halloween pumpkin this year 
or set out to go Trick or treating give a thought 
to our ancestors of long ago who also enjoyed 
the fun and excitement of the evening. 


MM 


FALL 


Fall is my favorite season. The cooler 
temperatures, falling leaves, picking apples, and 
getting pumpkins to decorate the porch. Also 


the mums. 


| loved to rake the leaves into a pile and all of us 
kids would jump into the middle of the pile. 
When the pile got too small we would rake 
them up again and jump into them again. Later, 
when Dad came home he would burn the 
leaves, | loved the smell of burning leaves. 


Grammy and my Mom would bake apple and 
pumpkin pies. Very yummy, especially when 
we had ice cream or whipped cream to put on 


top. 


| loved to dress up for Halloween and go trick or 
treating. | had to take my youngest brother and 
sister with me. We would get lots of candy and 
sometimes a few coins. | still like to dress up 
and pass out the candy and pencils and crayons 
to the youngest kids. Because | go to an elderly 
neighbor to pass out his candy, | also bring my 
candy in a pumpkin for the kids. They like to 
come to his house because they get more 


candy. 


Reminiscences of Halloween written by Priscilla 


Compton. 


Tricks and Treats 
by: Franco Tocchi 


So as the fall fast approaches and the end of 


October looms large as the start of the next holiday 


As I work on creating a costume of a now 


season, be sure to remember to enjoy the 


obscure pulp and radio character of The Shadow, I 


atmosphere when you can. Not only can it be fun to 


am reminded of the times when I looked forward to 


decorate, dress up and maybe even watch a movie 


going out and partaking in the long standing 


you haven't seen in a while, it also generally beats 


tradition of trick or treating as a kid. Everything 
from buying candy to hand out, possibly decorating 
the house to fit the mood, to children 
finding/making a costume they really like, and 
finally going around collecting and eating said 
candy at a later point, much to the dismay of 
parents, and dentists, all over. 

Halloween itself comes at the end of 
October when the leaves start changing and peo 
in the northern areas of the U.S. start bracing fo 
the coming winter. I actually have very fond 
memories of going around trick or treating in ir 
neighborhood, not that I'm particularly old or 
anything. But finding a costume that I liked was 
always something I was keen on. It usually wov 
up being some form of version of Darth Vader, « 
character Star Wars movies) save for two years, 
storm trooper, and the original blue ranger, the later 


costume of which I still have part of. 


shoveling snow. Stay safe and happy fall. 


BELLINGHAM HAUNTINGS 


in the early 1900's a lady went visiting a friend a 
short distance away and while coming back in 
the dark she noticed a nearby neighbor from 
across the street approaching. As she came side 
by side, the lady greeted her neighbor who 
made no reply or any sign of recognition. She 
hastened on and the lady saw her enter her 
home through the front door without even 
opening it. Puzzled and chagrinned at the 
unexplained occurrence, the lady decided to 
inquire why she had not spoken to her. She 
knocked on the door and was welcomed in by 
the neighbor with a cordial greeting. In answer 
as to why she had acted so, she replied that 
she had not been out of the house at all. Her 
husband confirmed it also. Being well versed in 
“folk lore” they concluded that it was a sign that 
the neighbor would soon move. Sure enough, 
later they moved. 


GREG GREENE, Coach 


Baseball 1948 


Hail to the champions! The 1947 baseball team completed 
the most successful season in Bellingham history by winning 
16 of an 18 game schedule. 


In March when the candidates reported to Coach Greg 
Greene prospects for a successful season were none too bright. 


1947 SCHEDULE Several vacancies caused by graduation had to be filled with 
inexperienced players. However with an exceptionally fine 
Opponent B.H.S. battery composed of Garneau and Petrosky as a nucleus a 
Northbridge .............. Doce sarvee-seaes 10 green team was soon welded into a hard hitting smooth fielding 
aco ene a A combination. 
Reena epi ee oo aaa a : With Tracy Garneau doing most of the pitching, and a 
eer a eG. 2 te nek 8 good deal of the hitting, too, we were able to breeze through 
Bean kit we cscca Rn SL tee eee TD the schedule on our way to the Tri-County League pennant. 
Hopedale Eos eee ae ao co 818) Unhappily for us, Westwood was also doing the same as we, 
Soha tas BS s at oe : with the result that we came down to the last game on the 
Date edites cont PAL iia 1 schedule where a loss to Westwood would leave us in a tie 
Medici Meee. ee ta. t ee ea for the leadership whereas a win would cop the flag for 
Flopedaley =o s DELS Py + Bellingham. 
SUI AT Y«Stettes eee o cee Oierds ees 9 
BY btw OO Meeesmneteemeres Joe eae 2 2S Imagine the joy of the Bellingham rooters when during 
Blackstone 0.2. Faves 5 the last two innings our boys came through to win the game 
; Pranktlin™ ..2.2 Ree cee Die ir eso ateal Ke , fi é : : 
SS eae 10 and with it the cup, emblematic of the championship of the 


Tri-County League. While Bellingham had come close to this 
honor in the past, this was the first baseball team to win such 
a prize, 


. . i 
Hail to the Champions: A parade through the streets of the town, followed by a 


dinner at the Lenox completed a day long to be remembered 
As New Englanders we often hear and read these by the 1947 team. After completing the league schedule the 


words. No matter the season, our sports teams boys still had games with Blackstone to take care of. Belling- 
often bring to us the thrill and excitement of ham atoned for its basketball defeats at the hand of its arch 
h F eenedoe rival by polishing off Blackstone in two very well played 
championship eames. 
This enjoyment of sports carries over into our 5 


addiction to the High School teams also. We root 
them on in warm weather and cold, in rain and 
snow, for better or for worse. 


General John Milton Thayer is second in a series of Military Generals that we are including in the 
Crimpville Comments. They were all born and grew up in Bellingham but in different periods of 
Bellingham’s history. It is believed that General John M. Thayer was born and grew up in a house that 
still stands on the North — West corner of South Main Street and Blackstone Street; 


PIONEER, CIVIL WAR MAJOR GENERAL, UNITED STATES SENATOR 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNOR OF WYOMING, NEBRASKA GOVERNOR 


seenesee | Senremrnnene nnn etn tremens cams 


Bellingham’ s John M. Thayer: Indian fighter 


By James J. Buckley 


Gazette Conespondent 
Ithough none of the com- 
munities in The Country 
Gazette area has had one 
of ils nallve sons serve as 
the Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachuscelts, Bellin- 
sham has the unique cdistuction of 
baving sonieone from that conumu- 
nity who served as Governor of an- 
other osfate. Indeed, Jolin  M, 
fhaver served as Governor of not 
only ane, bat (wo states: Wyong 
and then Nebraska, In addition, he 
ance served asa US. Senator. 

In 1806, John M. Thayer made 
one of his many ,trips to Bellin- 
Pliats ta spend a week or two with 
his nephews. Boe and bred in 
Bellingham, 76-year-old Thayer 
tude Lincols, Neb., his home dir- 
ing bis declining years, but jie al- 
witys kepthis connections with his 
hometown, and would make it a 
point to visit his family’s ancestral 
home which was still standing in 
1696 at the corner of Blackstone 
and South Main streets. 

Bellingham residents generally 
agreed that no other native son 
lived a more exciting life, not one 
with such a variety of occupations 
and experiences. Because the 
Thayer home was so near to the 
first church of Bellingham, when 
John Thayer was a youlh, he was 
able to convenlenUy visit the pas- 
tor of the church to recetve some 
tutoring. As a result of the com- 
petency of the instruction he 
reeeived from Rev. Newton and 
then Rev. Massey, Thayer was able 
to meet the entrance requirement 
of Brown University, Aller gracdua- 
Qon from Brown, Thayer studied 
law tn Woreester and then opened 
a law practice in the Bellingham 
rea, 

Explores western territories 

But. at some Gine in his life. he 
sequired a wanderlust. Dissalis- 
Hecwith practicing’ law, Thayer de- 
eided to explore the newly opened 
lersitories, so in 1854, he made a 
six-week tour of Nebraska and 
especiolly, Omaha, the fast-frow- 
ing town in (hat territory, 


Instead of being intimidated by 
frontier life and its hardships. 
John Thayer mixed in easily with 
the setulers there. Part of the. rea- 
son for his gregarlous nature was 
the fact that he was one of nine 
children. And as for his adventure- 
some spirit, he had (wo models to 
imitate, his grandfather Thayer 
and his mother’s father, both of 
whom had fought long and hard In 
the Revolutionary War. Given 
these factors, It ts easter to under- 
stand why Thayer was willing to 
uproot his family and Jeave his 
growing law practice as well as 
resign as editor of the Worcester 
Magaztne and Historical Journal. 
In the autumn of 1854 he moved 
his family to Omaha, having previ- 
ously acquired land for farming. 

Never one to place all his career 
eggs in one basket, Thayer 
brushed up his law skills in order 
to be admitted to the bar in the Ne- 
braska Territory {11 1855, However, 


he was seldom able to practice law 


because of the Indian troubles 
which rapidly developed in the ter- 
ritory. 

When the governmental Icaders 
of the territory tried to Identify 
someone who could provide leader- 
ship for the lerritortal militfa, they 
soon thought of John Thayer. He 
had been a commissioned Lieuten- 


ant of the Worcester Light Infantry: 


and had already displayed maturé 
talent as a leader of men. He was 
commissioned ag the first Briga- 
dicr-General of the hexpitoriat nuli- 
tia. 

Leads militia 


In 1855, Thayer led the territo- . 


rial forces in successfully sup- 
pressing several Pawnee Indian” 
uprisings. In addition, Thayer was 
frequently called upon to conduct 
negotiations with the Pawnee lead- 
ers. In the Spring of 1855, settlers 
along the Elkhorn River com- 
plained (o authorities that sub- 
stantial amounts of cattle 
been stolen by Indians. Not know- 


-hard choice: should he believe th 


had | 


ing how to ‘disUnguish one tribe 
from another, the settlers accused 
the Pawnee of pane the culprits. 

“A less reasonable, more blood- 
thirsty man could have used this 
accusation as a pretext to lead <¢ 


 full-scaled attack on the Pawnee 


But John Thayer's reputation as z 
verceptive leader of men rested or 
us beltef that being reasonabl« 
and exercising restraint were signs 
of self-confidence and not weak 
ness. As a result, instead o 
launching an attack, Thayer chos: 
to exercise the latitude granted ti 
himn by Territorial Governor Marl 
W, Izard. 

A powwow was held with Pit: 
Lesharu, the Pawnees’ chief. A 
this, the first council meeting eve 
held between white officials anc 
this tribe, Pita Lesharu dented tha 
his Indians were guilty of stealin 
the catlle; he charged that mer 
bers of.the Ponca tribe were th 
culprits. To rat hasize his state 
ment, the Chief pledged ft 
preserve the peace and keep hi 
braves from creating any incident 
with the settlers. © 

Thayer was confronted with 


Indian chief ar should he adopt tt 
common attitude of settlers that a 
Indians were liars and the on 
good Indian was a. dead India: 
Fortunately for the people of N: 
braska, Thayer chose to believe U 
chief, in spite of the advice from h 
subordinates that the simple 
solution was to kill the Indians c 
the spot. The fact that in 1906 
town was named In honor of Pt 
Lasharu, called Leshara makes 
clear that the choice made } 
Thayer was the correct one. 
Although many settlers cons! 
ered such concillatory aclion | 
“Thayer to be a sign of weaknes 
they grudgingly admilted th 
_ Thayer was well able to fight a wi 
ning battle when all of his peace « 
forts failed. 
Averts bloodshed 


Another example of Thayé 
Continued to THAYER on page 


wise leadership occurred in, 1859, _ 
A visitor to Nebraska today, when 

visiting the town of Norfolk, invart-, 
ably comes upon a spot which its 

marked with a sign, "Site of 
Pawnee Battleground." This sign 

naturally conveys the impression 

that General John Thayer engaged 

the Pawnee in battle at this spot. 

The facts, however, tell a different 

story. 

After the Pawnee agreed to give 
up their Jand on the Platte River. 
north of Fremont, Nebraska, they 
aie migrating up the Elkhorn 
Valley. At a spot near the town of 
West Point. settlers were robbed by 
Pawnee Indians, and one white 
man was wounded, In this case, 
there was no mistake about which 
_ tribe caused the bloodshed, so 

Thayer led his men to the Pawnee 
encampment, So skillful was his . 
approach to the camp that the In- 
dians were surprised by the sud- 
den appearance of Thayer and his 
troops, 

' But in the midst of the charge 
through the camp, Thayer saw an_ 
Indian riding toward him in spite 
of the mortal danger such a fool- 
hardy actlon placed him in. To _ 
Thayer’s amazement, he saw that 
the Indian was can y ine an Ameri- 
can flag and was shouting some- 
thing to him. Again, a more blood- 
thirsty military leader who was 


prejudiced agalnst the Indians, 
would have shot the Indian with- 
out any thought or regret, but 
Thayer immediately called a cease 
fire, especially when he recognized ° 
the rider as Pita Lesharu. 
As the chief approached Thayer, 
his shouts could finally be under- 
stood: "Good Indian! No Shoot!" Af- 
_~ ter some discussion between the 


two men, it was decided to hold a’ , hag TIL 
parley with the Pawnee. ; Be PROCITE ARO A 

As a consequence, six braves ‘ i 
were surrendered to Thayer, and 
the Pawnees paid all damages 
claimed by the settlers. So, °al-. 
though the site {s still known as a_ 
battleground, no one was wounded | 
and few shots were fired. Instead, | 
this spot near Norfolk, Neb., com- 
memorates one of the earliest ex-_ 
amples of treatment of Indians as 
rational human beings who were 
willing and able to work with the 
settlers to achieve peaceful coexis- 
tence. 

This enlightened approach to the 
problems with these native Ameri- | 
cans was the result of good Judg- 
ment and wise actions by Bellin-' ' 
ghar native, John Milton Thayer. -’ 


Do you know? 


What railroad line was nicknamed “Skunk 
South Milford Train Depot Hollow Express?” 


In the past, it was not uncommon to have 
quaint little villages sprout up within existing 


towns. These villages were mostly self- Answer 

sufficient and usually had a store, a post office The line from West Medway to the Midland 
and sometimes a railroad station. As a case in Station. Skunk cabbage in the swamps and the 
point, Bellingham boasted Crimpville, where sewage odor from the Charles River.created an 
the crimpers fashioned shoes and boots; awful odor along the at 


Rakeville, where farm implements were 
manufactured; and Caryville, where Cary’s mill 
was located. There was also a section known as Railton tne . 
South Milford. The name appears to be ge over Hopping Brook in Caryville. 
deceiving but perhaps because of its location 
Bellingham can claim this as one of our own 
unique settlements. The Great House 
belonging to Dr. John Corbett and the home of 
John Scammell was built in the area. At the 
corner of present day Route 140 and Hartford 
Avenue, Fiske’s store, later known as the Green 
Store, was located. This building is now a 
church. 


Circa 1810 the old road became part of the 
Hartford and Dedham Turnpike. The South 
Milford Depot, built in 1868, was a small one- 


room depot, used occasionally for passengers, 
but mainly for milk and mail runs. Clara Thayer 


served as the station master/mistress. Gone From The Scans 


The lanterns she used to flag down the trains 


Nee Se 


are now on display in the Bellingham Historical 
Museum. The actual purpose for these 
lanterns has been lost in history but stories 
have survived. One account tells that if she 
displayed the clear lantern, that was the signal 
to go on through but if the red lantern was 
displayed, the engineer should stop. Another 
story simply stated that the clear lantern was 
displayed in the daytime and the red lantern, 
night. (M.M.) 


Sources: Milford Daily News; previous Crimpville Comments 
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WARWICK SHOPPERS WORLD 


This was a store that carried a variety of items in- 
cluding clothing, office supplies. household items 
and a variety of other merchandise. It was located 
inS uth Bellingham in the right part of where the 
parking lot for Stop and Shop is now. 


The name of this store was WARWICK ShOPPERS 
WORLD. There were several sister stores in that 
chain located in Rhode Island. 


There were shoppers in the store and others had 
had just entered the store to get out of the heavy 
rain and thunder storm that lasted about 30 


minutes., It was a fairly heavy rain enough to cause 


about a fifty foot section the roof to cave in. Some 
people were wondering why that rain brought a sec- 
tion of the roof down when all the snow of the past 
winter did not. 


Seventeen people were injured but none severely. 
Some were able to move out of the way because 
the roof did not fall in one big drop — it took a few 
seconds for the fifty foot section of the roof to fall. 
The falling roof hit the sprinkler system which added 
more water to the flooded floor. 


Two babies who were in a shopping cart, were very 
lucky. The shopping cart remained upright as the 
section of the roof collapsed. Because the cart re- 
mained upright, it prevented the beams from falling 
in on the babies. However, the firemen had to cut a 
hole in the wire shopping cart to get the babies out. 
The mother of one of the babies was also trapped, 
but refused to be freed until the babies were safely 
free. 

The most serious injury was a broken ankle suffered 
by a lady. 


Fire Chief Peter Kornicki , who led the rescue efforts, 
said that he could not figure out what happened. 


The store did reopen after all repairs were made but 
lasted only a few years. 


IT ‘S A STRANGE WIND THAT BLOWS 


| don’t remember what year it was, but this picture 
shows the result of what happened at the Patrick 
Homestead. 


One afternoon in the fall, my mother heard a lot of 
noise and went out to see what was causing it. Up 
beside the barn all these farm implements were fly- 
ing around about twenty feet in the air. They then 
came crashing down mangled and tangled up ina 
pile. 


The horse drawn wagon, the harrow, plow were 
stored all in a row before this happened. 


Neighbors came running over because they thought 
it was the kerosene barrel had blown up. 


The picture shows what was left behind after it was 
called a baby tornado. This tornado made the 
newspapers in either Connicut or New York. One of 
our neighbors who moved to Connecticut saw the 
story in the paper there. The article made it to the 
front page in both the Woonsocket Call and the Mil- 
ford Daily News. 
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BELLINGHAM NAVY YARD 


That Bellingham Navy Yard, 

| cannot quite understand 

is it run by Hiram Cook or Amos Keach? 
Or by some enterprising shody man? 


Where is this famous Navy Yard? 
Is it in the Town of Bellingham? 
Is it owned and controlled 

By our good old Uncle Sam? 


| don’t see it at Hoag’s pickerel ranch 
Or at the Mullenville station; 

Nor anything else to make one think, 
That we are a fighting Nation. 


| don’t see it at John Rhodes lily pond. 
Or on the lofty heights of Scott Hill; 
Nor by that noble stream, Bungy Brook 
That forms a seaport at Rakeville. 


| don’t see it at Dr. Roper’s wading place, 
Where once an Astral oil whale, 

Was thrown high and dry upon the beach 
in that great September gale. 


| don’t see a Navy Yard at Crookses, 

| see some crafts in red, white and blue. 
And a demoralizing set of land lubbers, 
Filled up with Cunningham’s old thistle dew. 


Perhaps this famous Navy Yard, 

Is located in the head of some demented man 
Who thinks al] they have in Boston 

Belongs to the town of Bellingham. 


it 


Perhaps he imagines Boston Harbor 

Is Peter's River made up of little running rills 
That courses its way through your muddy 
valleys 

That subdivides your sandy hills. 


Judge Cook may write Bellingham’s history 
Perhaps he may have a few words to say 
About that Navy Yard Sul Bates, 

Hannah Cook, and Joe But noted in their day. 


| have written these few lines, 

They are thoughts that came to me, 

And if there is a Navy Yard in Bellingham 
it’s a thing | should like to see. 


Written by L.F. Cook 


Editorial Comment: 

if you’re interested in learning about the 
Bellingham Navy Yard, drop by to look ata 
book entitled : The Town of Bellingham, MA 
1719 - 1969 

The Museum is open the first Sunday of the 
month from 1:00 — 4:00pm. It is also open 
most Tuesdays from 9:00 — 1:00 and by 
appointment. ( 508- 966-5838) 


The Crimpville Comments are distributed 
four times a year by The Bellingham 
Historical Commission. We are always 
looking for original poems, stories and 
pictures of Bellingham to include. Please 
mail your contributions to : 

Bellingham Historical Commission 

3 Common Street 

Bellingham, MA 02019 
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PORTO R IE READ A BIS Tw 


THE "GREAT" ONE 


Sept.21,1938--@o years ago- 


It was a hot and humid day. Those of us in 
School were lethargic and not very inter- 
ested in the afternoon's lessons. UNTIL, 
it was announced that there would be early 
dismissal. It seemed there was a bad storm - 
approaching. We were told to go straight homely Se 
As we left Center School the wind was bDlow- Sea is aa rs 8 s ja dina 
ing pretty hard, but to us kids, that made  #e Panam . Shes Niel ug had oi AS a 
circumstances more exciting. Before 

Carroll F.White barn,Mendon St. 
Of course, going home was furthest from our 
minds. I guess maybe we did “check in", Chevy Beachwagon in background 
drop off our jackets, books, etc. but we 
went right outside again--we didn't want to 
‘miss anything'. Willow trees were bending 
low,even forming a tunnel of sorts on Depot 
Street. Branches, leaves, larger limbs, 
Shingles, all kinds of debris was flying 
through the air. Later heavier branches 
were snapping off but it was still quite 
warm as we joined in groups of 3 or 4 to 
travel around. That is, until some of our 
parents caught up with us and sent us home 
once again. 


This was called a “tropical depression" but- - 
naone really knew what that meant. Meteorol- 
ogists had no way of determining the size of 
this storm back in 1938. Old-timers labeled After 
this a 'line storm' and said"it could be a 

bad ‘un’. 


back of barn and what's left 
As the afternoon progressed into evening of silo. 


the storm became more vicious--a large plate. 
glass window in the front of Thayer's Store | 
blew in, whole trees in our front yard were | 
uprooted, telephone and electric poles were | 
Snapped off, windows were broken from fly- . 
ing debris of all sorts. NOW, it was get- 
ting scary!!! Here and there some buildings 
were demolished. 

From the following pictures, see the devas- 
tation to the barn, etc. at the Carroll F. 
White farm on Mendon St.(route 140) just 
out of the center of town. As children, it 
was ‘hard to believe our eyes". 


Re: 


. As we were standing with our uncle Georgie 
in the yard on the Crooks farm on Lake Street, the 
sky darkened and the wind began to blow Ray- 
mond (Peewee) Hillsgrove was sitting on the barn 
Bate which was beginning to sway with the wind 
Georgie told Peewee he had better head for ae 
because it looked like a storm was coming. Peewee 
aS about it a few minutes, then left for home 
es bicycle. There was no warning of a pending 
As the wind strengthened and the rain start- 
ed to fall, we all gathered in the house. Soon Law- 
rence (Larry) Copeland joined us because the road 
was blocked with fallen trees. 
someone looked out the window and saw 
Mrs, O’Day and her daughter Beatrice (Bea} hanging 
on to each other and trying to make their way to Bor 
house. (The O’Day farnily lived on the northwest 
corner of Lake Street and Cross street.) Larry re 
our father hurried down the road to heip them get 
to our house. Matt, the husband and father wae 
stranded in Boston where he worked and Beiceret 
eggs. Matt did get home the next day.When they 
arrived, we found out they had left their house he- 


° 


cause the roofs had blown off their hen houses and 
their house chimney had blown down which really 
frightened them.. 

At our place, the insulator on the house that 
held the wire that carried electricity to the barn 
pulled away. As the wire swung in the wind, the in- 
sulator broke a window in an upstairs bedroom. The 
men quickly hurried around and found a Jarge piece 
of something to cover the large window because the 
wind was blowing, and it was raining heavily. 

The next morning when the storm was over, 
there were fallen trees everywhere. The barn, which 
was built on posts, and housed about twenty-five 
head of cattle and two work horses, had moved 
about six inches on the posts. This required some 
bracing to keep the barn stable. 

Our father, grandfather and uncle ran a saw mill that 
they could move from wood lot to wood lot. They 
were kept very busy after the hurricane. They sawed 
on lots in Wrentham, Foxborough and several places 
in Bellingham. After several years of moving the saw 
mill from place to place, it was set up permanently 
on the farm. 

Shirley (Crooks) Hutson 

Marcia Crooks 


Some of my memories from the 1938 Hurricane. 
School ended at 3:00 and we walked to and from 
school in those days. When we got home a little af- 
ter three o:clock, my mother was getting a wash off 
the line that she had done that morning and hung 
the clothes out to dry. 


She told us kids to help her because it was going to 
rain. We did not know that it was a hurricane that 
was coming. We did not have television in those 


days. 


When the wind started to blow and trees started to 
fall, she told us it was a hurricane and we were to 
stay in the house. 


Part of one tree came off and came through the 
roof. . Now, we had rain inside the house also. 
Our horse was in the barn and the wind blew the 
barn down pinning the horse under it. 


My father worked at Draper’s in Hopedale. He and 
four other neighbors had to walk home because so 
many trees had failen in the roads. 


They tried to lift the barn to get the horse out but 
they didn.t succeed so my father got an axe and 
chopped away enough room to get the horse out 
and luckily the horse was not hurt. 


It took us weeks and months to clear the roads of all 
the trees that had fallen down and to pick up all the 
debris . 


There was no school for a while also. 
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SEPTEMBER POEM 


Thirty days has September, 
April June, and November, 
All the rest have thirty- one 
Except for February, that has only twenty-eight 


Until leap year makes it twenty- nine. 


We are all familiar with that verse from our 
early school years, but have you ever heard this 
version from the Old Farmer’s Almanac? 


The author remains anonymous but it has the 
ring of an old Maine farmer or perhaps even a 
Bellingham farmer expressed these thoughts 
many years ago. The poem was originally 
donated by Hilda Thayer. (M.M.) 


Dirty days has September, 

April, June and November, 

From January up to May, 

The rain, it raineth every day! 

All the rest have thirty — one, 
‘Without a blessed gleam of sun, 
And if any of the had two and thirty 


They'd be just as wet and twice as dirty. 
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DEATHS 
Elizabeth Attwood 
Robert W. “Bob” Belhumeur 
John Berkeley 
Mary T. Ryan BRADY 
Joan Buben 
Brenda Campbril 
Barbara Conners 
Arline Copper 
Mary Costello 
Evelyn Cummings 
William Cummings 
Therese M. (Beaulieu)Duhamel 
Medora (M. (Leclerc) Guilbert 
Rita (Leblond) Harvey 
Paul Hurd 
James E. Jimmy Kelly 
Joseph Kenney 
Wiilliam J. Bill LaPlante 
Maxine Y. (Max) Laquerre 
Cecile Cora (Gravel) Lawrence 
Norman F.Macintyre, Sr. 
Melissa A. McCann 
Robert D. McNaul, Sr. 
Walter Nadolny, Sr. 
Prudence Rezendes 
Doris Re Jane (Michaud) Robidoux 
Beverly “Falcofsky) Schafer 
David Spear, Sr. 
Jeannette (Chabat) Whiting 
Richard Wrenn 


Pass It On 
If someone’s little kindness 
Has helped you on your way, 
Don’t wait until tomorrow 
That kindness to repay. 
Just pass it on to another, 
And when their thanks express 
Say “I’m passing on a kindness 


That brought me happiness”. 
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